Introductory: Backgrounds and Forerunners
This new and native brood had further stiumulus from the
straightforward verse narratives of John Masefield and his
precursors, Kipling and Hardy. But the poetry of the Ameri-
cans had an indigenous flavour which made it fresher than the
somewhat literary naturalism of Masefield, and their work
satisfied the public as much because of the homeliness of its
diction as because of the commonplaceness of its subject-
matter.
The period from this revival to the present saw at least
three phases of apprehension and expression, while to-day
one finds yet another outlook shaping the poet's world. The
lines cannot, of course, be too sharply drawn. There is always
a residue of attitudes inherited from the past, and the authority
of a few powerful men lingers beyond the time of their apogee.
But though the traveller may have no reason to observe that
he has crossed a frontier, he may nevertheless find pleasure
and convenience in a map, and so, as we survey briefly the
poetry of the last two decades, we may draw certain boundary
lines and note certain distinctions.
The men who excited an interest in poetry just before the
War shared Wordsworth's interest in the run-of-the-mill ex-
periences of ordinary men and women. Their first concern was
not manner, but matter, and while they introduced the jargon
of the street, the shop, and the shanty into their verse, they
were readier to accept customary forms, such as blank verse,
or the familiar rhymed stanza, than to adopt the free rhythms
of common speech.
During the War and immediately after it the poets ceased
to examine the local scene with an objective eye and turned
with renewed concern and unexampled acuity to the world
within. Their forefather was Browning, with his passion for
psychological speculation, and his packed conversational style,
but they were even more nearly related to the metaphysicals,
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